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moved him to study the peculiarities in the ethical development of the
German contingent hi the Western Society since the Thirty Years War
and also the weaknesses in the ethical development of a Late Modern
Western Society which had purchased religious toleration at the price of
dissevering Christian ethics from their historical roots in the soil of
Christian beliefs. The break-up of the Ottoman and Hapsburg empires
and the British Raj might have moved him to devote his working life to a
dissection of the political anatomy of one or other of these three polities.
The conversion of the 'temperate and undecisive contests* of Gibbon's
day1 into wars of annihilation by the conquest of the Air and the splitting
of the Atom might have moved him to study the history of the human
consequences of the technological triumphs of a Late Modern Western
science.

Thanks to his professional good fortune in being born into a Tune of
Troubles that was, by definition, an historian's golden age, the present
writer was, in fact, moved to interest himself in each of these historical
questions that were flung at him by current events; but his professional
good fortune did not end here; for he had also been as fortunate as Tur-
got in his education. Like Turgot, he had been born into a civilization
that had not sprung straight from the primitive level but was affiliated
to a predecessor of its own species; and in England in A.D. 1896-1911, as
in France in the mid-eighteenth century, the Western middle class not
only recognized its Hellenic cultural heritage but set so high a value upon
this spiritual heirloom that it made the Greek and Latin classics the
staple medium of its higher education. Born, though he was, 162 years
later than the great French historian civil servant, the writer, happening
also to be born in an intellectually more conservative Western country,
had been born just in time to receive in England a there then still un-
diluted Early Modern Western education in Hellenism. By the summer
of A.D. 1911, when he had been studying Latin for nearly fifteen years
and Greek for more than twelve, the languages, literature, history, and
ethos of the Hellenic Civilization had become, as they were to remain,
more familiar, and far more congenial, to him than any cultural treasures
that his own native post-Hellenic society had to offer him; and this
traditional education had the wholesome effect of rendering its recipients
immune against the malady of corporate self-worship hi the insidious form
of cultural chauvinism. An Hellenically-educated Westerner could not
easily fall into the error of seeing in Western Christendom the best of all
possible worlds, nor, a fortiori, into the grosser error of equating a post-
Western Christian Civilization with 'Civilization' sans phrase? and no
Hellenically-educated Western historian could consider the historical
questions that his own contemporary Western social milieu was putting
to him without referring them to the oracles of a Hellas in which he had
found his spiritual home.

To illustrate this intellectual consequence of an Early Modern
Western classical education from the cases in point, the present writer

1 Gibbon, E.: The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 'General
Observations on the Fall of the Roman Empire in the West*, in chap, xxxviii, adjinem.
* The misconception of *the Unity of Civilization* has been examined in I, i. 149-71.